THE    LIFE   OF   JAMES    RAMSAY    MACDONALD

who are also members and who of course feel it without
fully understanding it. ...

Some of my swell Tory friends are rallying round me
splendidly. The old dowager Countess and her daughter are
coming up next week just to show me countenance, and an
aristocratic candidate (Tory) for a Scottish county wants to
come and play golf with me for two days and cut everybody
else.

The raid1 is very troublesome and I have no special
information about it. Morel has just sent me a telegram
that the U.D.C. literature has been, released. . . .

The death of Keir Hardie, in September, 1915, was a
blow which he felt keenly. They had often quarrelled,
but they had had much more than their political associ-
ation in common. The mind and character of each was
deeply rooted in Scottish pride, Scottish poverty and
Scottish mysticism. And the war had drawn them close
together at the end. MacDonald's moving preface
to Stewart's Life, of Keir Hardie reveals as much of
himself as of Hardie.

He saw the Treaty of Versailles before 1915 was very far
spent, and he was content to endure and wait. That is not
how he was wounded. The deadly blow was given by the
attitude of old colleagues. When he returned from his first
meeting in his constituency on the outbreak of war ... he
was a crushed man, and, sitting in the sun on the terrace
of the House of Commons where I came across him, he
seemed to be looking out on blank desolation. From that
he never recovered.

MacDonald was younger and tougher.   He did recover.
But he suffered greatly.

Inevitably, however, in compensation, the regard of
his followers deepened into an intense personal devotion.

1 A raid on the Labour Leader^ on August ao.
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